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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin,  “Planning  the  Homemaking  Department,’’  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  establishing 
homemaking  departments  in  schools  now  or  at  some  future  time.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  a source  of  information  and  inspiration  to  school 
boards,  school  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  homemaking 
who  are  planning  new  departments  or  changes  in  homemaking  departments 
to  make  them  more  attractive  and  useful. 

Flexibility  of  function  is  a prime  consideration  in  planning  the  home- 
making department,  in  choosing  the  equipment  for  the  department,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  furnishings.  Since  homemaking  is  a growing, 
changing  field,  the  material  in  this  bulletin  is  designed  for  flexibility.  The 
layouts  are  suggestive  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
community,  of  the  curriculum,  of  extra  curricular  activities,  and  of  housing 
facilities  when  and  wherever  they  are  used. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  splendid  services  given 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin  by  county  advisers  of  home  economics 
education,  college  directors  of  home  economics  departments,  city  super- 
visors of  home  economics  education,  and  other  interested  professional  and 
technical  specialists. 

The  work  of  preparing  this  bulletin  was  conducted  under  the  general 
direction  of  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Instruction;  A. 
Pauline  Sanders,  Chief  of  Home  Economics  Education;  Edith  D.  Davison, 
Adviser  of  Home  Economics  Education;  Margaret  M.  Brant,  County 
Adviser  of  Home  Economics  Education  of  Cumberland,  Perry,  and  Adams 
Counties;  and  Helen  R.  Swank,  County  Adviser  of  Home  Economics 
Education  of  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  and  Berks  Counties. 
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The  Scope  of  the  Bulletin 


Homemaking  today  is  education  for  family  life. 
The  curriculum  is  built  around  the  activities 
which  are  integral  parts  of  family  life:  the  work 
of  the  family,  their  recreation  and  their  thinking 
and  planning  for  and  with  each  other.  It  con- 
siders, too,  the  many  patterns  of  family  life 
represented  in  America  today:  the  management 
of  money;  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  family; 
clothingthe  family;  management  of  time,  energy, 
and  human  resources;  the  care  and  guidance  of 
children;  housekeeping  skills;  as  well  as  the 
personality  functions  of  the  family  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  individual  to  herself  and 
in  relation  to  her  family  and  her  friends.  It  is 
a bringing  together  and  interpreting  of  science, 
art,  and  social  studies  in  terms  of  each  person’s 
problems  and  way  of  living. 

The  environment  best  adapted  to  learning 
about  family  life  is  the  home.  Schoolrooms 
generally,  in  the  past,  have  been  formal,  rigid, 
and  inflexible  in  contrast  to  the  informality, 
comfort,  and  adaptability  of  the  home. 

It  is  logical  to  suppose  then  that  the  home- 
making department,  whose  broad  purpose  is 


education  for  family  life,  should  be  as  nearly 
homelike  in  atmosphere  and  physical  facilities 
as  possible.  The  homemaking  rooms  should 
represent  to  all  who  use  them  a pattern  which 
can  be  achieved  in  their  own  homes.  In  these 
rooms  people  should  experience  the  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from  working  in 
efficient  and  attractive  homelike  surroundings. 
Here  students,  in  addition  to  acquiring  skills, 
will  develop  self-confidence,  initiative,  leader- 
ship, co-operation,  judgment,  and  efficiency. 

Out  of  years  of  experimentation  in  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  has  evolved  the  one-teacher 
all-purpose  homemaking  room,  a home  within 
the  school,  where  girls  and  boys  can  learn  to  do 
better  the  things  which  life  demands  of  them 
as  members  of  a family. 

Since  many  of  the  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
employ  only  one  homemaking  teacher,  the  basic 
unit  as  presented  in  this  bulletin  has  been 
planned  for  the  small  high  school.  However,  the 
larger  city  schools  which  now  have  separate 
rooms  for  foods  and  clothing  will  find  that  this 
same  basic  unit  contains  many  ideas  which  are 
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applicable  in  developing  their  departments. 

Girls  are  not  the  only  ones  who  will  use  and 
enjoy  the  hometnaking  rooms.  Many  schools 
are  offering  programs  for  boys  and  adults  as 
well.  In  the  small  high  school  the  homemaking 
department  often  becomes  the  center  for  the 
school  lunch,  community  canning,  club  meet- 
ings, banquets,  group  conferences,  teacher  and 
school  board  meetings,  and  a great  variety  of 
other  school  and  community  activities. 

In  establishing  a new  homemaking  depart- 
ment or  in  modernizing  an  existing  department, 
the  planning  committee  composed  of  the  school 
administrators,  school  hoard  members,  the  home- 
making  teacher,  the  architect,  and  the  county 
home  economics  education  advisor  or  the  city 
supervisor  of  home  economics  will  take  into 
consideration  enrichment  of  curriculum,  the  size 
of  classes,  the  homes  of  the  community,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  the  space  avail- 
able, and  related  activities  for  which  the  rooms 
are  to  be  used. 

Changes  in  philosophy,  in  curriculum,  and  in 
teaching  techniques  have  made  the  earlier  type 
laboratory  equipment  inadequate.  Instead  of 


General  Description 

It  is  assumed  that  the  homemaking  department 
will  be  located  on  the  first  floor  above  the  ground 
or  on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  A basement  room 
is  not  acceptable  because  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion are  likely  to  be  inadequate.  The  home- 
making department  which  is  on  the  first  floor  is 
convenient  for  the  delivery  of  supplies  and  for 
other  similar  services.  It  can  be  located  easily 
by  guests  and,  therefore,  is  most  adaptable  for 
community  use.  Then,  too,'  less  plumbing  and 
wiring  are  required  than  for  a room  located  on  a 
higher  floor  of  the  building. 

1 he  plans  for  homemaking  departments  pre- 
sented here  are  not  to  be  considered  as  ideal  or 
as  standard.  They  are  merely  suggestive  of  ways 


working  individually,  students  work  co-opera- 
tively in  families.  Food  preparation  is  centered 
around  meals  and  not  in  the  preparation  of 
separate  dishes.  Several  families  may  prepare 
different  meals  at  the  same  time.  Gone  are  the 
days  of  having  everyone  doing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  Instruction  is  characterized 
by  group  and  pupil  activity  rather  than  by 
teacher  activity.  The  informality  of  demonstra- 
tions, round-table  discussions  of  problems  of 
vital  interest  to  students  and  teachers,  debates, 
and  other  activities  have  taken  the  place  of 
formal  classroom  instruction.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  work  in  small  groups  rather  than 
in  large  formal  classes.  A variety  of  textbooks 
and  reference  materials  is  available  for  use  by 
teacher  and  pupils. 

In  the  modern  all-purpose  homemaking  de- 
partment presented  in  this  bulletin,  it  is  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  conduct  an  integrated  program 
and  to  supervise  a variety  of  activities  which 
may  be  going  on  simultaneously.  The  older  type 
of  home  economics  department  does  not  allow 
such  flexibility  of  function. 


to  use  space  and  equipment  to  portray  hominess 
in  a functional,  practicable  environment.  They 
are  the  kind  of  all-purpose  homemaking  rooms 
which  have  proved  most  functional  and  flex- 
ible through  years  of  use  in  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  one-teacher  department  is  a type  j 
commonly  used  in  the  small  school  districts  of 
the  State,  the  unit  chosen  is  one  which  shows 
how  a department  of  this  kind  can  be  expanded 
into  a two-teacher  department  to  meet  the 
needs  of  schools  with  large  enrollments  or  can  be 
arranged  more  compactly  in  a smaller  space 
where  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  serve  a 
smaller  than  average  group. 


of  Suggested  Plans 
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The  All-Purpose 
Homemaking  Department 


The  unit  space  chosen  for  the  all-purpose  room 
is  22'  x 45',  which  is  known  as  a unit  and  a half 
by  schoolmen  and  school  architects.  This  is  a 
space  of  typical  size  in  the  school  of  today  and 
is  the  recommended  floor  area  for  the  one- 
teacher  all-purpose  homemaking  department. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  gen- 
eral plan  or  outline  of  the  room. 

The  unit  is  an  inside  room,  with  daylight 
; available  on  one  side  only,  namely,  on  the  long 
axis  of  the  space.  The  window  area  is  at  least 
sixteen  (16)  per  cent  of  the  floor  space,  to  meet 
the  specifications  of  the  School  Plant  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania.  However,  much  of  the  work  done 
in  the  homemaking  room  will  be  detailed  work; 
therefore,  it  is  a good  general  practice  to  have 
as  much  daylight  as  possible  in  the  room. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  sewing  and  for 
doing  much  of  the  close  work  near  the  windows. 
The  window  wall  has  been  carefully  avoided  as 
a location  for  fixed  or  major  features. 

The  location  of  utilities  is  of  major  im- 
portance when  laying  out  the  all-purpose  room. 
The  architect  and  plumbing  engineer  should 
work  together  so  that  these  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  the  required  positions  with  some  degree 
s of  flexibility  to  permit  future  changes, 
j Perspective  views,  showing  several  arrange- 
ments of  the  one-teacher  all-purpose  home- 


making department,  are  included  on  these  pages. 

Details  and  items  of  equipment  have  been 
generalized  in  the  floor  plan.  The  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  selection  of  types  of 
equipment  which  will  produce  a homelike  at- 
mosphere and  at  the  same  time  produce  a 
setting  for  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
Equipment  will  change  and  will  be  modernized 
but  the  principles  of  function  will  not  change 
radically.  The  plan  considers  in  detail  the  loca- 
tion of  activities,  facilities,  and  equipment.  It 
should  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  help  educa- 
tors and  architects  in  formulating  plans  for 
specific  situations. 

In  planning  the  all-purpose  homemaking  de- 
partment, the  uses  of  the  room  with  particular 
regard  for  special  or  unusual  needs  have  been 
analyzed.  The  general  plan  is  composed  of 
many  small  areas.  The  assignment  of  separate 
areas  to  each  activity  is  not  possible,  due  to 
limitation  of  space;  therefore,  there  must  be  an 
overlapping  of  these  areas  in  regard  to  function. 

1 he  space  and  equipment  must  be  flexible  in 
their  design  and  use  so  that  a change-over  from 
one  activity  to  another  can  be  made  easily  and 
quickly.  Each  function  of  the  room  uses  one  or 
more  of  the  small  areas  as  well  as  the  main 
room.  The  illustrations  which  are  used  herewith 
show  parts  of  the  room  as  they  are  equipped 
and  used  for  various  purposeful  operations. 
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Figure  /—FLOOR  PLAN,  ALL-PURPOSE  DEPARTMENT 
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ELEVATION  OF  STORAGE  CUPBOARDS 


Elevation  showing  six  cupboards  for  storage  of  teaching  materials, 

sewing  equipment,  cleaning  equipment,  and  garments.  In  the  center  li  ' igure  2 

is  the  blackboard  and  a projection  screen  for  visual  education.  Six 
mirrored  doors  are  arranged  so  that  they  provide  triple  mirrors  for  gar- 
ment fitting.  Overhead  storage  is  provided  for  seldom  used  materials. 


SHELF  AND  STORAGE  ARRANGEMENT 


Figure  3 


This  elevation  is  a duplicate  of  the  drawing  shown  above  with  doors  removed.  Shelf 
and  drawer  space  as  well  as  rod  arrangements  for  garments  is  indicated.  (A)  Storage  for 
seldom-used  materials.  (B)  Shelves  and  drawers  for  hand  irons,  ironing  boards,  cleaning 
equipment,  and  sewing  machine  attachments.  (C)  Shelves  and  drawers  for  linens  and 
other  fabrics.  (D)  Storage  for  unfinished  sewing  projects.  A hanging  rod  extends  into 
area  in  back  of  blackboard.  (E)  Storage  for  visual  training  aids.  Area  is  accessible 
through  the  small  doors  under  blackboards.  (F)  Area  in  back  of  blackboard  has  been 
provided  with  shelves.  Entrance  is  made  through  cupboard  G.  (G)  Entrance  for  storage 
area  F and  small  shelves  for  miscellaneous  items.  (H)  Teacher’s  closet  has  rod  for  hang- 
ing garments.  (I)  Built-in  files  for  teacher  records. 
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Figure  4 

LIVING  ROOM- 
STORAGE  CUPBOARD 
AREA 

The  drawing  above  emphasizes 
a homelike  atmosphere  created 
by  the  arrangement  of  home 
furnishings  to  provide  a small 
informal  area.  Here  small 
groups  may  discuss  problems  in 
homemaking  and  may  practice 
hospitality  and  social  activities. 

Figure  5 shows  how  mirrored 
doors  may  be  used  for  a fitting 
area. 


Figure  5 
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Figure  6 


Figure  7 


VIEW  OF  TEACHER’S  AREA  OF  LIVING  ROOM 

Above  is  another  view  of  the  living  area  which  can  be  used  for  pupil  - 
teacher  conferences  or  for  other  homemaking  activities.  The  desk 
can  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  routine  work  or  by  the  pupils  for  plan- 
ning or  homemaking  purposes.  This  area  provides  storage  space  for 
books,  magazines,  and  teaching  aids.  Choice  of  accessories  and  wall 
decorations  for  interest  and  color,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of 
books,  increase  the  homelike  atmosphere.  The  color  and  arrangement 
here  harmonize  with  the  other  side  of  the  living  room  area. 

Figure  7 shows  the  elevation  of  the  entire  inside  wall  of  the  all-purpose 
room. 
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Figure  8 

VIEW  OF  FOOD  PREPARATION  AREA 

All  activities  in  food  preparation  and  service,  food  preservation,  and 
laundering  are  accomplished  in  this  area  with  standard  equipment 
designed  for  home  use.  Standard  equipment  has  been  selected  so 
that  students  may  work  under  conditions  similar  to  those  found  in 
their  own  homes.  A dishwasher,  sink  and  standard  laundry  equip- 
ment make  work  pleasant  and  efficient.  Attractively  arranged  open 
shelves  make  it  homelike. 


Figure  9 


Figure  10 
- 

AUTOMATIC  TOWEL  DRYER 

An  automatic  towel  dryer  can  be  in- 
corporated easily  under  the  work  sur- 
face. This  drawer-like  dryer  eliminates 
the  unsightly  appearance  of  exposed 
towel  racks.  Heat  is  provided  by  heat- 
ing units  controlled  by  thermostats 
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The  Small  All-Purpose  Department 


In  planning  any  homemaking  department,  the 
needs  and  purposes  of  the  local  situation  should 
be  kept  in  mind.  It  will  often  be  advisable  to 
expand  the  general  plan  shown  in  Figure  1.  In 
some  few  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a 
space  smaller  than  the  usual  unit  and  a half, 

22'  x 45'. 


The  small  all-purpose  room,  22'  x 30',  may  be 
found  suitable  for  small  schools  where  classes  in 
Senior  High  School  and  Junior  High  School 
can  be  arranged  for  a maximum  of  sixteen  pupils. 

Where  this  plan  is  used  it  would  be  advisable 
to  choose  a room  which  could  be  enlarged,  if 
future  developments  in  enrollment  and  building 


Figure  //—FLOOR  PLAN,  SMALL  ALL-PURPOSE  DEPARTMENT 
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Figure  12 — TEACHER  FOOD  PREPARATION  AREA,  SMALL  ALL-PURPOSE  DEPARTMENT 


plans  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  the 
general  plan  may  be  adjusted  for  use  in  a regular 
classroom,  22'  x 30'.  There  should  be  T of  addi- 
tional space  at  the  end  of  the  room,  for  closet 
purposes.  I Ins  extra  footage  may  be  gamed  in 
some  cases  by  using  cloak  closet  or  other  avail- 
able storage  space. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  plan  that  the  general 
arrangement  for  furnishings  is  followed,  and 
that  there  is  the  same  general  relationship  of 
working  areas. 

However,  with  the  availability  of  only  one 
kitchen  in  the  small  all-purpose  unit,  an  adjust- 
ment in  foods  instruction  may  sometimes  be 
necessary.  In  many  lessons,  with  careful  plan- 
ning, all  pupils  may  take  part  in  preparing  and 


serving  meals  at  the  same  time.  At  other  times 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  one  group  work  in 
the  kitchen,  while  another  group  plans  meals, 
works  on  nutrition  projects,  or  evaluates  work 
already  done. 

In  all  effective  teaching  situations,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher’s  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
creating  situations  which  will  provide  the  best 
possible  experiences  for  learning,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  achieve  greatest  per- 
sonal growth. 

Use  of  the  small  all-purpose  department  calls 
for  the  maximum  in  teacher  and  pupil  planning 
at  all  times.  This  involves  a definite  awareness 
of  time,  and  a need  for  pupils  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  efficient  work  and  for  maintain- 
ing a desirable  social  atmosphere. 
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The  Home  Management  Center 


The  home  management  center  represents  an- 
other type  of  all-purpose  room  which  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  general  all-purpose 

I room  featured  in  this  bulletin.  It  may  be  used, 
as  well,  by  districts  employing  more  than  one 
homemalang  teacher. 

The  room  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  has  been  planned  to  include  many  of 
the  structural  details  found  in  the  average  home. 
The  ceiling  over  part  of  the  room  has  been 
lowered  to  8T2  feet,  the  approximate  ceiling 
height  in  the  home. 

11;  False  windows  are  built  into  one  side  of  the 
nlroom  in  order  to  provide  actual  home  situations 
(s;ifor  study  of  functional  and  decorative  window 
Treatment.  I he  fireplace  helps  to  produce  a 
Aomelike  atmosphere. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  room  be  furnished  in 


living  room  fashion  for  general  use.  It  provides 
a place  for  holding  social  functions  in  the  school 
and  for  entertaining  special  guests.  It  is  like- 
wise suitable  for  holding  small  classes  or  for 
groups  working  on  special  projects. 

I he  home  management  center  is  a complete 
home  unit,  a home  within  the  school  where  folks 
might  actually  live.  It  is  a place  where  all  the 
activities  of  the  home  can  be  carried  on. 

Since  this  is  true,  it  becomes  an  ideal  place  in 
which  groups  of  girls  may  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  managing  all  phases  of  family  life.  An 
example  is  the  entertainment  of  school  or  com- 
munity groups  with  a group  of  four  or  five  girls 
being  responsible  for  the  necessary  cleaning, 
laundering,  food  preparation  and  serving,  as 
well  as  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  I11 
other  words,  the  center  becomes  a short-term 
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Figure  13—  FLOOR  PLAN,  HOME  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 
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ENTRANCE  FROM  MAIN  CORRIDOR 

Figure  14 

practice  house.  This  gives  girls  an  opportunity 
to  perfect  skills  along  certain  lines  or  to  become 
more  proficient  in  some  or  all  of  the  activities 
connected  with  the  business  of  being  a home- 
maker. 

For  the  girls  who  want  to  prepare  for  wage- 
earning occupations,  the  homemaking  center 
can  provide  for  tea  room  or  waitress  experience 
through  the  preparing  and  serving  of  meals  to 
faculty  or  other  school  groups. 

This  room  can  be  used  to  advantage  where  a 
play  school  is  conducted  as  a part  of  the  home- 
making program,  tor  this  purpose  the  rug  may 
be  rolled  back  and  the  dining-living  room  area 
cleared  of  all  furniture.  The  storage  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  living  unit  will  accommodate 
the  play  school  equipment.  Chairs  may  be 
brought  out  and  arranged  for  the  work  with 


children  during  the  time  when  the  play  school 
is  in  session.  The  kitchen  is  available  for  the 
preparation  of  the  meals  or  mid-morning  lunches. 

The  storage  cupboards  may  be  finished  in  a 
paneled-wood  effect.  Treated  in  this  fashion, 
they  will  not  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
the  room  when  it  is  being  used  for  other  groups 
or  for  social  activities. 

The  home  management  center  will  provide  an 
excellent  place  to  gather  for  the  study  of  home 
furnishings  and  other  special  units  related  to 
home  activities. 

By  moving  back  the  folding  panel,  the  kitchen 
becomes  available  for  demonstrations  in  nutri- 
tion, the  preparation  of  the  family  meal,  food 
preservation,  and  laundering.  Chairs  may  be 
arranged  to  face  the  kitchen  area,  d his  room  has 
much  to  offer  as  a setting  for  adult  classes. 

Figure  15 

RECEPTION  HALL 
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Figure  16 

VIEW  OF  KITCHEN-LAUNDRY  AREA 

The  accordion-folding  doors  shown  to  the  left  of  the  draw- 
ing provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  home  management 
center.  They  may  be  used  as  a partition  between  the 
living  room  and  the  kitchen-laundry  area  or  they  may 
be  thrown  open  to  provide  sufficient  room  for  demon- 
strations before  pupil  or  adult  groups.  This  area  may  be 
used  for  special  class  projects,  for  serving  food  to  school 
or  community  groups,  and  for  a food  service  center  for 
the  play  school. 


Figure  17 

STORAGE  AREA  FOR  PLAY  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 

In  order  to  make  the  home  management  center  adapt- 
able for  play  school,  a large  storage  area  for  play  school 
equipment  and  supplies  has  been  provided  in  back  of  the 
fireplace  in  the  living  room  area.  This  storage  space  is 
provided  with  two  doors  to  permit  easy  passage  of  large 
play  school  equipment  such  as  sandbox,  slide,  chairs, 
large  blocks  and  other  toys.  Space  is  also  provided  for  the 
storage  of  folding  chairs  to  be  used  at  group  demonstra- 
tions. Guests’  wraps  can  be  accommodated  here. 
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Figure  IS — VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM 


In  this  room  the  height  of  ceiling,  window  dimensions,  and  other  architectural  features  have  been  set  up  to  conform 
to  those  found  in  the  modern  home.  With  such  surroundings  and  equipment  students  can  be  taught  furniture 
arrangements,  window  decorations,  and  lighting.  It  should  be  a place  for  pupil  experimentation  in  home  decora- 
tion. A dining  area  has  been 
incorporated. 


Figure  19 

VIEW  OF 

PLAY  SCHOOL  AREA 

This  view  shows  how  the  living- 
dining area  of  the  home  man- 
agement center  may  be  used  for 
a play  school  for  young  children. 
The  heavy  equipment  such  as 
sand  box  and  slide  has  been 
placed  close  to  the  windows 
where  sufficient  daylight  is  pro- 
vided and  where  these  heavy 
items  can  be  situated  on  a hard 
surface  floor.  The  small  wall 
case  in  the  background  provides 
storage  area  for  blocks,  crayons 
and  other  toys. 
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The  Workshop -Weaving  Room 


A workroom  which  adjoins,  or  is  located  near, 
the  homemaking  rooms,  has  been  found  to  be 
an  important  adjunct  to  an  effective  home- 
making department. 

This  room  should  be  well  lighted,  and  of 
suitable  size  to  accommodate  a variety  of  activi- 
ties, such  as  refinishing  furniture,  caning  chairs, 


painting,  dyeing,  weaving,  and  making  rugs  and 
slipcovers.  It  is  suggested  that  this  room  be  not 
less  than  15'  x 22',  and  that  it  be  soundproof. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  water  in  this 
room,  as  well  as  for  a hot-plate  or  other  heat 
unit.  Figure  21  indicates  the  use  of  a sink  unit 
with  cabinet  and  work  space.  A deep  sink,  or 


Figure  20 — FLOOR  PLAN,  WEAVING-WORKSHOP  ROOM 
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Figure  21 — VIEW  OF  LOOM -WORK  AREA 


sink  and  laundry  tub  combination,  is  most 
desirable.  This  room  will  provide  water  and  heat 
for  activities  in  chair  caning  and  furniture  repair 
and  will  also  provide  a center  for  work  with 
flowers,  for  stain  removing,  and  for  similar  jobs. 
It  is  essential  to  have  the  sink  and  other  dyeing 
facilities  located  near  the  window  so  that  natural 
light  is  available. 

Even  though  the  loom  and  warping  creel  are 
movable  pieces  of  equipment,  it  is  desirable  to 
place  them  in  the  room  so  that  persons  working 
on  weaving  projects  may  have  the  benefit  of  as 
much  natural  light  as  possible. 

Where  the  space  is  especially  well  adapted, 
schools  may  wish  to  include  a complete  laundry 
unit  in  this  room,  rather  than  place  it  in  the 
main  homemaking  room.  In  this  case,  the 
room  should  be  at  least  22'  x 30'  in  size. 


Tables  with  folding  legs  should  be  provided 
for  work  on  small  art  projects  and  for  general 
use.  When  not  in  use,  they  may  be  folded  and 
stored  at  the  end  ot  the  room.  A sewing  machine 
will  be  needed  lor  slip  cover  work  and  other 
sewing  jobs.  A workbench,  and  tools  such  as  are 
used  in  simple  household  repair  work,  should  be 
provided,  as  shown  in  the  floor  plan. 

Cupboards  or  shelves  for  storing  supplies  and 
work  materials  should  be  included.  The  room 
itself  will  provide  storage  lor  furniture  when 
work  is  not  in  progress. 

Since  this  room  is  separated  from  the  main 
instruction  area  in  the  department,  all  pupils, 
high  school  clubs  and  committees,  teacher  com- 
mittees, community  committees,  and  other  adult 
groups  are  free  to  come  in  at  all  times  and  work 
on  projects. 
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The  Foods  Room 


Although  the  all-purpose  room  described  earlier 
in  this  bulletin  represents  the  type  ol  home- 
making  room  recommended  as  the  ideal  educa- 
tional environment  for  homemaking  experiences 
at  school,  some  school  districts,  because  of 
certain  special  conditions,  may  find  it  desirable 
to  use  with  the  home  management  center,  a 
foods  room  and  a clothing  room. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  essential  that  homelikeness 
be  introduced.  No  longer  is  it  acceptable  to 
present  homemaking  in  an  academic  fashion  in 
a laboratory  setup.  It  is  desirable  to  present 
home  experiences  in  a natural,  practicable 
situation. 

The  accompanying  floor  plan  consists  of  three 
U-shaped  and  one  L-shaped  unit  kitchens,  each 
similar  to  a home  kitchen.  For  these,  home  type 
appliances  and  furniture,  such  as,  stove,  sink, 
cabinets,  and  tables  should  be  selected.  Dishes, 
silver  and  cooking  utensils  suitable  for  use  in 
families  of  average  size  should  be  used. 

Stoves  using  the  fuel  most  common  in  the 
community  should  be  included.  However,  every 
foods  room  should  make  available  for  the  pupils 
the  experience  of  cooking  with  both  gas  and 
electricity. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  kitchen  contain  a sink 
with  a garbage  disposall  unit  and  a dishwasher 
while  another  contain  a double  bowl  sink. 

No  foods  setup  is  complete  without  provision 
for  the  presentation  and  demonstration  of  ac- 


ceptable modern  laundry  procedures.  With  the 
emphasis  placed  on  school  feeding  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  a place  for  the  effective  laundering 
of  dish  towels.  The  drying  of  dish  towels  has 
been  a problem  of  long  standing.  An  effective 
way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  install  drying 
units,  as  suggested  on  page  ten,  at  one  or  all  of 
the  sinks.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a com- 
plete laundry  unit  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
all-purpose  room. 

The  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs  should  be  of 
the  type  used  in  the  community.  The  utensils 
should  be  similar  to  the  ones  listed  on  pages  27 
and  28,  in  order  to  teach  foods  units  on  a meal 
basis. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  storage  of 
utensils  and  the  storage  of  foods,  both  staples 
and  perishables.  Both  a refrigerator  and  a deep- 
freeze unit  have  been  suggested. 

Homehkeness  is  emphasized  by  a wise  selec- 
tion of  accessories  on  the  open  shelves  and  by 
wise  treatment  of  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
which  the  teacher’s  desk  is  located.  In  this  area 
a comfortable  spot  for  pupil-teacher  conferences 
can  be  created. 

Even  though  the  laundry,  food  preparation 
and  food  service  equipment  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  room  an  environment  has  been 
created  suitable  for  typical  home  hospitality  ex- 
perience, family  health  and  home  nursing,  child 
care,  personal  and  family  relationship  units. 
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Figure  22 

FLOOR  PLAN 
FOODS  ROOM 


Figure  23 

VIEW  OF 

UNIT  KITCHEN  IN 
FOODS  ROOM 

This  view  shows  one  of  the 
unit  kitchens  from  the  foods 
room.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  floor  plan  consists  of 
three  U-shaped  and  one  L- 
shaped  kitchens,  each  simi- 
lar to  a home  kitchen.  Here 
is  a view  of  one  of  the  U- 
shaped  units.  Standard  home 
equipment  has  been  used  in 
it.  Homelike  work  surface 
has  been  provided. 
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The  Clothing  Room 


When  it  seems  more  desirable  to  use  the  foods 
and  clothing  rooms  with  the  home  management 
center  instead  of  the  all-purpose  room,  the 
clothing  room  should  be  equipped  with  home- 
like furniture  and  accessories.  The  tables  and 
chairs  can  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
comfortable.  Socializing  units  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  accompanying  floor  plan.  One  such 
unit  is  in  the  mam  room  and  one  is  in  an  alcove 
designed  at  the  one  end  of  the  room. 

This  alcove  may  serve  several  purposes.  It 
can  be  used  by  the  teacher  for  home  project 
conferences  or  for  pupil-teacher  conferences  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  units  in  personal  problems 
and  in  clothing  selection.  The  triple  mirror  ar- 
rangement on  the  door  of  the  storage  cupboard 
in  the  alcove  provides  a fitting  room  with  pri- 
vacy. Then,  too,  the  alcove  makes  available  an 
efficient  and  comfortable  spot  for  special  project 
work  or  study  since  in  it  are  located  filing  space, 
book  shelves,  desk,  chair,  and  lounge.  The  alcove 
is  so  planned  that  it  affords  considerable  privacy 


for  the  persons  in  it  and  yet  the  teacher,  while 
there,  can  see  anyone  entering  the  clothing  room 
from  the  hall,  or  she  may  observe  the  activity 
which  is  going  on  in  the  open  part  of  the  room. 

The  one  end  of  the  room  has  been  developed 
in  a manner  similar  to  the  one  end  of  the  all- 
purpose room.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
storage  of  the  pupils’  work  in  tote  trays  large 
enough  to  be  practical,  and  for  the  hanging  of 
partially  completed  garments.  Here,  too,  are 
cupboards  for  small  equipment,  such  as  irons, 
sewing  machine  attachments  and  teaching  aids. 
Provision  has  been  made,  as  well,  for  portable 
ironing  boards  and  for  cleaning  equipment. 
Space  has  been  allowed  for  a projector  for 
visual  aid  training. 

It  is  possible  to  teach  related  art  in  this  room 
as  well  as  certain  phases  of  home  management 
and  home  decoration.  Without  an  all-purpose 
room  or  a home  management  center  any  home- 
making  department  has  omitted  the  most  nat- 
ural, effective  educational  environment  for  a 
purposeful  homemaking  program. 
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Figure  24 

FLOOR  PLAN, 
CLOTHING  ROOM 


Figure  25 

VIEW  OF 

TEACHER’S  AREA  IN 
CLOTHING  ROOM 

This  view  shows  the  alcove 
designed  at  one  end  of  the 
clothing  room  in  which  are 
located  filing  space,  book 
shelves,  desk,  chair,  and 
lounge.  The  alcove  is  so 
planned  that  it  affords  con- 
siderable privacy  for  the  per- 
sons in  it  and  yet  the  teacher 
can  see  anyone  entering  the 
clothing  room  from  the  hall. 
She  can  observe  class  activity 
throughout  the  room  also. 
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Room  Combinations 


In  order  to  provide  desirable  facilities  in  school 
for  experiencing  all  phases  of  a complete  home- 
making program,  even  in  a one-teacher  situa- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  the  homemaking 
department  consist  of  one  all-purpose  room  and 
a home  management  center.  To  provide  opti- 
mum facilities,  a workshop-weaving  room 
should  be  added.  With  these  three  modern  types 
of  rooms,  it  becomes  possible  to  present  all  units 
of  instruction  included  in  an  enriched  home- 
making program  in  a natural  and  pleasant  way 
in  a normal,  lifelike  setting.  From  such  learning 
experiences,  there  is  bound  to  be  a carry-over 
into  everyday  living. 

In  these  layouts,  the  rooms  open  into  each 
other.  While  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  so  situ- 
ated, it  is  not  necessary.  However,  they  should 
be  in  the  same  section  of  the  building. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  publication,  the 
homemaking  department  should  be  located  con- 
veniently for  guests  and  others  coming  into  the 
department  from  the  outside.  It  is  the  natural 
place  to  hold  small  community  group  meetings. 
It  should  serve  as  a hospitality  center  tor  other 
school  organizations  and  for  functions  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  school  or  community.  For 


this  reason,  some  districts  place  the  homemaking 
department  adjacent  to,  or  near  the  auditorium 
and  gymnasium.  With  the  emphasis  placed  on 
flexibility  of  arrangement  and  with  the  type  of 
furniture  suggested  for  the  all-purpose  room  and 
the  home  management  center,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange,  at  all  times,  for  pupil  and  com- 
munity group  meetings.  There  might  be  small 
committee  meetings  in  the  living  room  area  of 
the  home  management  center;  or  it  is  possible 
with  rearrangement  of  furnishings  and  the  use 
of  a screen  or  two,  to  arrange  for  a small  intimate 
group  meeting  in  the  living  room  area  of  the 
all-purpose  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
space  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a reception  for  larger 
groups  following  one  of  the  community  forum 
presentations  in  the  school  auditorium.  Either 
location  makes  a desirable  place  for  school  board 
meetings.  Demonstrations  can  be  given  to  small 
and  large  groups  in  both  rooms. 

Having  the  workshop-weaving  room  adjacent 
to,  but  separate  from  the  main  instruction  areas 
in  the  department,  adds  a great  deal  to  the 
usefulness  of  both.  It  is  possible  for  diversified 
activities  to  go  on  simultaneously  without  inter- 
fering with  each  other  and  yet  both  can  be  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  homemaking  teacher. 

As  the  school  population,  and  therefore  the 
enrollment  in  the  homemaking  department,  in- 
creases, additional  all-purpose  rooms  should  be 
added.  These  rooms  can  serve  all  functions  of 
the  formerly  popular  foods  and  clothing  rooms 
and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  affording 
a really  homelike  atmosphere  for  instruction. 
One  home  management  center  and  one  work- 


shop-weaving room  can  serve  at  least  two  all- 
purpose rooms  effectively. 

W hen  special  conditions  seem  to  warrant  the 
use  of  a clothing  and  a foods  room  instead  of  the 
recommended  all-purpose  room,  it  then  becomes 
imperative  that  a home  management  center  he 
added  if  the  homemaking  department  is  to 
present  a program  which  will  influence  the  home 
life  of  the  community. 


Figure  26 — ALL-PURPOSE  ROOM 
PLUS  HOME  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 
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Figure  27 — ALL-PURPOSE 
ROOM  PLUS  HOME 
MANAGEMENT  CENTER 
PLUS  WORK  SHOP 
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Figure  28 — FOODS  ROOM  PLUS  HOME  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  PLUS  CLOTHING  ROOM 


Figure  29 — ALL-PURPOSE  ROOM  PLUS  HOME  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  PLUS 

WORK  SHOP  PLUS  ALL-PURPOSE  ROOM 


Furnishings  and  Equipment 


The  homemaking  department  should  be  home- 
like in  feeling,  modern  and  adequate  in  fur- 
nishings, and  a place  where  natural  instincts  for 
homemaking  are  stimulated  to  action  and 
growth.  It  should  be  a place  where  members  of 
school,  faculty,  and  community  like  to  gather. 

Communities  vary  in  their  needs,  interests, 
cultures,  traditions,  aspirations,  and  economic 
resources.  The  wise  planner  will  give  due  con- 
sideration to  these  facts  in  an  analysis  of  the 
local  community  interests  so  that  there  may  be 
a proper  expression  of  tastes,  ideals,  and  com- 
munity living. 


: Traditional 

Furniture 

Design 


Furnishings 

The  furnishings  should  not  be  so  elaborate  or 
expensive  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
homes  of  the  community,  nor  should  they  be  on 
a level  lower  than  that  of  the  average  home. 
The  furnishings  and  equipment  should  suggest 
desirable  standards  and  patterns  which  can  be 
achieved  by  the  majority  of  families  in  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
homemaking  room  may  suggest  types  and  de- 
signs in  furniture  for  furnishing  or  refurnishing 
rooms  at  home.  Unit  kitchens  may  provide 
ideas  for  remodeling  home  kitchens.  A cheerful, 
attractive  color  scheme  as  expressed  in  the  floor, 
walls,  and  furnishings  of  the  homemaking  room 
may  offer  suggestions  and  provide  stimulation 
toward  improvement  of  homes  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  the  department 
is  that  it  shall  be  homelike.  Whether  the  furnish- 
ings chosen  are  of  a traditional  period,  such  as 
Early  American,  or  whether  a modern  style 
is  chosen,  hominess  may  be  achieved  with 
good  taste.  It  is  important,  however,  to  decide 
upon  a plan  and  follow  it,  so  that  a pleasant, 
harmonious  room,  or  rooms,  may  result.  Other- 
wise, the  department  will  present  a confusion  of 
odds  and  ends,  and  the  purpose  of  instruction 
will  be  defeated. 

It  is  well  to  include  several  furniture  woods 
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among  the  smaller  pieces  when  choosing  furni- 
ture for  the  room.  For  example,  if  the  large  and 
most  important  pieces  are  maple,  a chair  or  two 
may  be  chosen  in  walnut,  and  a magazine  table 
in  cherry.  This  will  give  pleasant  interest  to  the 
room,  and  also  provide  teaching  material  for 
home  furnishing  classes.  A percentage  ratio  of 
75-20-5  in  furniture  woods  can  be  used  to  an 
advantage  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the 
room. 

A sense  of  proportion  should  be  maintained. 
Any  tendency  to  overspend  on  any  one  area, 
such  as  the  foods  area,  in  relation  to  other  areas 
of  the  room  should  be  avoided. 

Furniture  of  home  design,  including  tables, 
chairs,  cupboards,  davenports,  desks,  bookcases, 
and  chests,  is  adaptable  and  can  be  used  in 
many  phases  of  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  tables,  as  shown  in  the 
general  plan,  which  can  be  opened  or  extended, 
serve  well  for  discussion,  sewing,  and  related  art 
purposes.  In  foods  work,  they  provide  a nice 
arrangement  for  family  meal-service,  making  it 
possible  to  place  more  emphasis  on  this  phase  of 
instruction,  and  thereby  insuring  greater  carry- 
over into  the  homes. 

Sewing  machines  should  be  of  the  home  or 
cabinet  type,  and  may  serve  as  tables  or  con- 
soles when  not  in  use  for  actual  sewing  purposes. 

In  home  furnishing  units,  the  various  pieces  of 
furniture  will  provide  points  for  discussion  on 
type,  use  of  different  woods,  construction,  and 
cost.  With  little  effort  pieces  can  be  moved  to 
experiment  with  different  arrangements  for  liv- 
ing rooms,  dining  rooms,  or  bedrooms.  The 
davenport  or  studio  couch  lends  itself  for  use  as 
a bed  in  home  nursing  instruction. 

For  child  care,  or  nursery  school  activities, 
the  furniture  in  the  living  room  area  can  be 
moved  aside,  and  the  space  arranged  for  play  or 
other  activities.  Necessary  materials  for  this 
phase  of  instruction  may  be  kept  in  nearby 
closets  or  cupboards. 

Demonstrations  are  often  used  as  a method  of 
teaching  in  homemaking  classes.  The  general 
plan  of  the  room  makes  it  possible  to  conduct 
effectively  a demonstration  in  practically  any 
phase  of  the  work.  For  a demonstration  in 


Modern 

Furniture 

Design 


foods,  the  tables  may  be  moved  aside  and  chairs 
arranged  to  face  one  of  the  kitchen  units.  The 
living  area  of  the  room  may  he  arranged  in  a 
similar  way  for  garment  evaluation  and  similar 
activities. 


H indow  Treatment 

Windows  in  a homemaking  room  often  present  a 
difficult  problem  because  of  their  size  and  spac- 
ing. Venetian  blinds  are  attractive  and  often  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  controlling  glare  and  in 
tempering  light.  Many  schools  may  wish  to 
consider  the  use  of  Venetian  blinds  in  preference 
to  the  usual  type  of  regulation  blind. 

Curtains,  or  draperies,  are  the  connecting  link 
between  background  and  furnishings.  They  bring 
color  and  design  into  a room  and  in  the  home- 
making  room  soften  the  effect  of  so  much  hard 
textured  surface  in  walls  and  floor.  If  handled 
properly,  they  will  not  reduce  the  light  in  the 
room.  Where  the  light  produces  a glaring  effect, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  rooms  with  an  un- 
broken exposure,  curtains  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  diffusing  the  light  and  achieving  the 
desired  effect. 

Because  of  the  unusual  proportions  of  room 
and  windows,  drapery  materials  that  are  ade- 
quate in  weight  and  texture  should  be  chosen. 
Marquisette  and  dotted  swiss  are  not  suitable 
for  curtaining  windows  in  this  type  room. 

In  a room  where  floor  and  walls  are  plain  in 
color  and  design,  draperies  can  provide  pattern. 
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The  pattern,  of  course,  should  be  in  harmony 
with  upholstery  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  room. 

Draperies  may  be  either  lined  or  unlined.  A 
sateen  lining  gives  body  to  a drapery,  protects 
colors,  and  prolongs  its  usefulness.  Some  ma- 
terials may  be  used  unlined  if  the  effect  of  light 
shining  through  is  pleasant  or  desired.  Most 
draperies  should  hang  to  the  floor. 

Accessories 

Much  of  the  charm  and  individuality  of  the 
homemaking  department  will  come  with  the 
wise  choice  of  accessories.  These  include  lamps, 
pictures,  and  other  articles  of  useful  or  decora- 
tive nature.  They  should  serve,  in  color  and 
design,  to  accent  or  support  the  main  theme  of 
decoration  chosen  for  the  room. 


Lamps  in  the  living  area  should  give  a good 
clear  light  for  reading  or  other  close  work,  and 
be  of  a type  that  might  be  chosen  for  the  average 
home.  In  other  words,  they  should  be  good 
teaching  materials. 

Smaller  articles,  which  will  include  vases, 
flower  bowls,  trays,  fruit  dishes,  pitchers,  plates, 
and  other  objects,  may  well  be  chosen  in  a 
variety  of  materials.  Copper,  pewter,  aluminum, 
brass,  and  plastics  all  provide  interesting  touches 
and  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  use  and  care  of  these  materials.  The  same  is 
true  of  various  types  of  pottery  and  glass. 

Many  communities  in  Pennsylvania  have 
made  contributions  in  the  held  of  arts  and  crafts. 
Articles  of  interest  maybe  chosen  that  will  per- 
petuate an  appreciation  of  the  hne  traditions  of 
a community,  and  an  understanding  of  con- 
temporary products. 


Small  Equipment  and  Appliances 


The  unit  kitchen  represents  a typical  home 
situation.  In  considering  equipment  for  the  unit 
kitchen,  it  is  assumed  that  food  preparation  is 
taught  on  a meal  basis,  and  that  four  to  six 
girls  work  together  in  a family  group.  Meal 
service  in  which  all  girls  participate  as  family 
members  is  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
group  experience. 


The  following  list  of  suggested  equipment  for 
each  kitchen  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  unit 
kitchen  for  foods  instruction  by  experienced 
teachers  over  a period  of  six  years,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Except  where  duplicate  items  are 
needed  to  save  class  time,  it  likewise  represents 
the  equipment  needs  of  the  average  modern 
home  kitchen  of  today. 


In  Eac/i  Unit  Kitchen 


COOKING  UTENSILS 

1 cake  tester 

2 rolling  pins 

2 wooden  spoons 
2 large  mixing  spoons 

1 blender 

2 rotary  egg  beaters 
1 wire  egg  beater 

4 paring  knives 
4 forks 
4 knives 

1 large  biscuit  cutter 
1 small  biscuit  cutter 
1 lemon  reamer 
6 jello  molds 
4 measuring  cups 
1 butcher  knife 


2 pie  pans 
2 round  cake  pans 
2 square  cake  pans 
4 utility  trays 
2 wire  coolers 
2 muffin  tins 
2 baking  sheets 
1 grater 

1 double  boiler,  2 qt. 

1 double  boiler,  134  qt- 
1 cake  turner 

1 ladle 

4 spatulas 
4 tablespoons 

2 sets  measuring  spoons 
1 bread  knife 


1 vegetable  brush 
1 corer 

1 pastry  brush 
1 doughnut  cutter 
1 grapefruit  knife 

1 mixing  bowl,  large 

2 mixing  bowls,  medium 
2 mixing  bowls,  small 

1 large  frying  pan 
1 small  frying  pan 
1 ricer 

1 large  baking  dish 
4 small  baking  dishes 
6 custard  cups 
4 saucepans 

1 sifter 

2 dishpans 
1 teapot 

1 serving  tray 


1 nut  cracker 
1 meat  fork,  13" 

1 perforated  spoon,  12" 
1 candy  thermometer 
1 sink  strainer 
1 funnel 

1 meat  thermometer 
1 meat  grinder 
1 waffle  iron 
1 coffee  maker 
1 cake  pan,  with  tube 
1 can  opener,  wall  type 
1 knife  sharpener 
1 can  and  bottle  opener 
1 garbage  pail 
1 wire  strainer 
1 electric  toaster 
1 electric  mixer 
1 roast  pan 
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1 wire  basket,  to  fit  large  1 ice  cream  freezer 
kettle  (one  in  department) 

1 kettle  with  steamer  inset 


FOOD  PRESERVATION 

1 pressure  canner,  18  qt. 

liquid  capacity 
1 jar  lifter 


1 boiling  water  canner, 
7 qt.  jar  capacity 
1 preserving  kettle 


CHINA  AND  GLASS 


6 dinner  plates 
6 salad  plates 
6 soup  or  cereal  dishes 
6 dessert  or  fruit  dishes 
2 vegetable  dishes 
2 meat  platters 
6 cups  and  saucers 
1 bread  plate 
1 cake  plate 

1 sugar  and 


2 salt  and  pepper  shakers 
1 jelly  dish 
1 relish  dish 
1 large  fruit  dish 
6 sherbets 
6 water  glasses 
6 fruit  juice  glasses 

1 pitcher 

2 flower  bowls 
creamer 


LINEN 


6 dishcloths 
6 drying  towels 
4 pot  holders 
1 jelly  bag 


2 squares  cheesecloth,  36" 

1 tablecloth  and  napkins 

2 sets  place  mats  and 
napkins 


SILVER 

6 knives 
6 forks 
12  teaspoons 
6 soup  spoons 
1 sugar  spoon 
1 butter  knife 
1 gravy  ladle 


1 jelly  spoon 
1 relish  fork 
3 serving  spoons 
1 serving  fork 
6 salad  forks 

6 bread  and  butter  knives 
1 carving  knife  and  fork 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
utensils  since  they  will  receive  hard  and  varied 
use.  Mixing  bowls  should  be  of  a quality  not 
easily  chipped  and  into  which  boiling  liquids 
may  be  poured.  Knives  should  have  well  at- 
tached, comfortable  handles  and  be  made  of 
good  quality  steel,  so  that  they  will  hold  a 
sharp  edge.  Utensils  for  top-of-stove  use  should 
be  chosen  with  respect  to  size  and  placement  of 
burners.  Pans  and  cookie  sheets  should  be  suited 
to  size  of  oven  for  most  efficient  use.  Materials 
which  tend  to  discolor  food  should  be  avoided. 
Utensils  with  handles  should  be  chosen  for  in- 
sulation qualities  and  ease  of  cleaning.  Rather 
than  “a  pan  for  every  use,”  utensils  should  be 
chosen  that  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 

Some  variety  of  materials  should  be  available 
in  the  kitchenware,  such  as  aluminum,  glass, 
enamelware,  iron,  stainless  steel,  earthenware, 
copper,  and  tin.  From  the  use  of  these,  con- 


clusions can  be  drawn  by  girls  and  homemakers 
as  to  the  advantage  of  each  material. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  have  only  one  or  two 
kitchens  in  a homemaking  department,  a mini- 
mum china,  linen,  and  silver  service  for  twenty- 
four  should  be  provided  in  the  department. 
Since  these  may  be  used  for  dinners  and  other 
similar  functions,  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  the 
china,  glass,  and  silver  alike  in  pattern. 


Appliances 

The  small  electric  equipment  should  be  of  the 
type  found  in  the  average  home  in  the  com- 
munity. This  usually  includes  such  items  as 
toasters,  mixers,  waffle  irons,  coffee  makers,  and 
roasters.  Where  more  than  one  of  each  article  is 
used  it  is  desirable  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  to  use  appliances  of  various  types. 

In  the  selection  of  the  larger  appliances,  it  is 
important  that  considerable  care  be  given  to  the 
problem.  First,  a study  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine local  practice  in  the  choice  of  a fuel  for 
cooking  in  the  homes.  In  the  school,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  use  both  gas  and  electric  ranges  of 
the  domestic  type. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  hot  water.  If  the 
regular  supply  of  water  in  the  building  is  some- 
what limited,  or  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  hot,  there 
should  be  a water  heater  in  the  homemaking 
room. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  of  a domestic  type. 
It  should  be  large  enough  to  supply  plenty  of 
storage  space  so  that  the  food  purchasing  for  the 
department  can  be  planned  and  done  for  a 
period  of  several  days.  An  8 to  12  cubic  foot 
refrigerator  is  suggested  for  the  all-purpose 
room.  Some  school  districts  may  prefer  to  use 
a smaller  refrigerator  in  each  unit  kitchen. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a variety  of  sinks  in  the 
department.  In  one  kitchen,  the  sink  can  be 
of  the  dish  washer  type  with  a garbage  disposal! 
unit.  Unless  none  of  the  homes  in  the  com- 
munity would  use  such  a sink,  it  is  a desirable 
piece  of  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  modern 
housekeeping.  At  least  one  kitchen  should  have 
a double  bowl  sink. 
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The  Importance  of  Color 


Do  we  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  satisfaction  that  come  from  living 
in  attractive,  colorful  surroundings? 

Color  is  magic.  It  can  affect  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  strongly,  and  often  without  one’s 
knowing  it,  largely  because  of  association.  We 
find  blue  restful,  like  sky  and  water.  We  find 
yellow  gay,  like  sunlight;  red,  stirring  and  ex- 
citing, like  fire.  Color  can  make  a room  seem 
dark  and  depressing,  or  light  and  gay  and 
cheerful  according  to  its  predominating  hues. 
A very  definite  “mood”  may  be  produced  by 
color  treatment. 

Where  attractive  color  has  been  used  in  paint- 
ing and  furnishing  schoolrooms  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  the  wholesome  effect  on  individuals 
and  groups.  There  is  a greater  responsiveness 
in  desirable  social  behavior,  an  increased  respect 
for  property,  and  greater  stimulation  toward 
improved  personal  development.  Environment 
is  an  important  factor  in  shaping  attitudes,  and 
an  authentic  artistic  atmosphere  works  wonders 
in  influencing  the  life  of  the  school. 

To  learn  the  effect  of  color  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  characteristics  of  color.  Nature  is  our 


best  teacher.  She  has  scattered  her  hues  in  sky 
and  flowers  and  feathers,  then  gathered  them 
all  together  in  the  rainbow.  By  dividing  the 
rainbow  exactly  in  half  we  have  the  basic  group- 
ing of  warm  colors  and  cool  colors.  The  warm 
colors  are  those  in  which  reds,  oranges,  and  yel- 
lows predominate.  The  light  warm  colors,  such 
as  cream,  pale  yellow,  and  apricot,  suggest 
warmth  and  cheer.  Bright  warm  colors,  such  as 
orange  and  red,  are  stimulating  and  aggressive, 
and  actually  irritating  if  used  without  restraint. 
Light  cool  colors,  such  as  turquoise,  robin’s-egg 
blue,  and  light  greens,  suggest  freshness  and 
repose. 

Blues  and  greens  are  the  predominating  cool 
colors,  particularly  those  resembling  water,  ice, 
sky,  and  foliage.  Green  is  restful  and  soothing. 
It  is  the  middle  color  of  the  spectrum  and  the 
predominating  color  of  nature,  serving  as  the 
background  of  practically  all  vegetation. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  theory  of  color  (the  homemaking  teacher  and 
the  architect  understand  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  color)  but  rather  the  interpretation  of 
color  in  terms  of  furnishings  and  atmosphere. 
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However,  there  are  some  general  points  which 
should  be  given  consideration  in  order  that  a 
pleasant,  harmonious  effect  may  be  achieved. 

The  quality  of  light  is  perhaps  the  first  thing 
to  consider  in  planning  the  color  scheme  of  anv 
room — whether  or  not  sunshine  enters  the  room 
and  for  what  part  of  the  day  it  is  there.  In 
rooms  that  are  particularly  sunny,  and  where 
there  is  an  unbroken  exposure,  it  is  advisable  to 
subdue  the  sunlight.  Thus,  in  rooms  with  a 
southern  exposure  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  cool 
colors.  This  will  not  only  help  soften  the  glare 
but  it  will  help  in  giving  an  agreeable  effect 
during  the  part  of  the  year  when  the  sun  actu- 
ally becomes  a problem.  Warm  notes  may  be 
used  as  accents,  and  to  complete  the  color 
harmony.  Warm  colors  are  desirable  in  rooms 
with  a northern  exposure,  or  in  areas  of  the  de- 
partment where  there  is  less  light,  thus  bringing 
warmth  and  the  effect  of  sunlight  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

Ordinarily,  the  quantity  of  light  which  pene- 
trates the  room  is  the  next  important  point  in 
planning  a color  scheme.  In  the  homemaking 
room  where  the  amount  of  light  and  the  size  and 
location  of  windows  are  prescribed  by  rule,  there 
is  seldom  a lack  in  quantity  of  light.  The  chief 
problem  is  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  possible 
in  securing  a cheerful,  attractive  atmosphere  in 
the  room. 

Since  most  homemaking  rooms  are  planned 
for  both  daytime  and  evening  use,  color  schemes 
should  be  tested  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  in- 
tended artificial  light,  as  well  as  the  daylight, 
upon  the  colors.  These  are  essential  points  to 
consider,  and  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
trying  out  color  schemes  in  advance  in  the 
actual  room  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and 
under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
to  be  finally  encountered. 

Simple  color  schemes  are  always  preferable; 
the  fewer  colors  used  in  a room,  the  greater  will 
be  the  unity  in  color  effect.  Complete  color 
unity  would  be  attained  by  having  everything 
in  the  room  in  the  same  color,  but  a room  thus 
treated  would  be  monotonous  and  without 
variety  and  contrast.  Variety  without  con- 


fusion may  be  attained  in  simple  schemes  by 
using  two  or  more  tonal  values  of  the  same  color 
in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Neutral  tones 
such  as  gray  or  white,  or  off-white  hues,  may  be 
combined  with  any  color  for  large  or  small  areas, 
and  because  of  their  neutrality  they  seldom 
complicate  a color  scheme. 

In  analyzing  the  most  interesting  color  schemes 
of  existing  rooms,  usually  one  rule  is  seen  to 
produce  harmony  and  unity  in  color  composi- 
tions. The  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  of  using 
larger  masses  of  neutral  tones  in  combination 
with  smaller  masses  of  brilliant  color. 

In  selecting  colors  for  the  three  planes  of  the 
room  it  is  better  to  place  the  darkest  tone  on  the 
floor  and  to  make  the  walls  and  ceiling  lighter. 
The  walls  should  be  of  an  intermediate  value 
and  the  ceiling  should  he  lightest.  I his  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  homemaking  room,  where 
the  best  possible  lighting  effect  is  desired.  \\  hire 
or  off-white  is  most  desirable,  and  in  painting,  a 
little  of  the  wall  color  added  to  the  paint  for 
the  ceiling  produces  an  attractive  unified  effect. 

Many  of  the  present-day  floor  materials,  such 
as  hardwood,  linoleum,  and  asphalt  tile,  lend 
themselves  well  to  building  attractive  color 
schemes.  If  the  floor  has  a natural  wood  finish 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  walls,  color  gradations 
may  be  arranged  by  the  use  of  dark  rugs,  floors 
should  be  inconspicuous.  I hey,  like  the  walls, 
are  backgrounds  for  the  occupants  and  furnish- 
ings. Bold  linoleum  patterns  and  elaborate  color 
designs  in  tile  flooring  should  be  avoided. 
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A fireplace  arrangement  such  as  shown  above  brings  a livable,  home 
atmosphere  into  the  homemaking  department.  This  view  may  suggest 
a possible  wall  treatment  for  the  fireplace  side  of  the  home  manage-  j 
ment  center.  It  offers  an  attractive  front,  concealing  the  storage  area  j 
Figure  30  directly  back  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  arrangement  contributes  to 

the  interest  and  use  of  the  living-dining  area  of  the  room. 

The  furniture  and  accessories  are  of  a type  which  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  any  homemaking  department  developed  along  traditional 
lines  of  decoration.  In  this  room  the  color  harmony  was  suggested 
by  the  large  picture  above  the  mantel.  It  was  chosen  because  of  its 
suitability  to  the  pine-panelled  room.  The  picture  colors  are  repeated 
in  the  furnishings  and  accessories.  Flowers  and  growing  vines  always 
add  life  and  interest  to  a room. 
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Figure  31 

While  the  pattern  and 
design  of  the  fabrics 
shown  in  this  picture 
are  somewhat  modern 
in  feeling,  they  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in 
almost  any  decorative 
scheme. 


Figure  34 

The  color  and  fabric 
ensemble  shown  here  is 
particularly  effective 
with  maple  furniture  or 
other  Early  American 
furnishings.  The  tur- 
quoise color  as  ex- 
pressed in  wall  and 
fabric  is  a good  choice 
for  homemaking  rooms 
with  a southern  expo- 
sure, receiving  sunlight 
for  most  of  the  day. 


Figure  32 

This  ensemble  which  suggests  the  more 
elaborate  use  of  furnishings,  fabrics  and 
accessories  offers  suggestions  for  a dec- 
orative scheme  for  the  home  manage- 
ment room,  especially  where  this  room 
is  developed  as  a social  center  in  the 
department. 

This  grouping  suggests  a color  harmony 
which  would  bring  light  and  warmth  into 
a room.  It  could  be  used  effectively  in 
rooms  with  a northern  exposure. 

Figure  33 


After  a color  scheme  for  a room  is  formed  in 
one’s  mind,  and  after  the  general  character, 
scale  dimensions,  and  orientation  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  the  textiles  and  colors 
for  walls  and  floor  should  be  decided.  One  of 
the  most  practical  ways  for  working  out  a color 
scheme  is  to  build  it  up  from  some  existing 
textile,  picture,  or  perhaps  an  especially  worthy 
accessory,  using  the  more  neutral  tones  for  the 
walls  and  floor,  and  properly  proportioning  the 
other  colors.  If  a chintz  material,  for  instance, 
is  to  be  used  for  curtains,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  select  one  of  the  most  neutral  tones  in  the 
chintz  pattern  as  a paint  color  for  the  walls, 
using  possibly  a slightly  lighter  or  darker  tone 
for  the  trim,  or  woodwork.  Other  colors  repre- 
sented in  the  chintz  may  be  used  in  plain, 
striped,  or  geometric  patterned  materials  for 
the  upholstered  pieces.  I he  rug  may  be  in  one 
of  the  darker  tones  of  the  color  harmony. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  color 
may  be  used  to  link  various  details  of  the  room 
together.  The  general  color  scheme  may  be 
repeated  or  picked  up  in  many  of  the  smaller 
units  in  the  room.  If,  for  example,  the  curtains 
are  yellow,  this  same  yellow  may  be  recalled  in 
the  upholstery  materials,  in  a picture,  and  in 
various  other  accessories.  A good  point  to  re- 
member is  that  the  colors  in  a room  should  be 
brought  together  several  times  to  achieve  unity 
of  feeling.  Also,  adjoining  rooms  should  have  a 
link  of  color  to  connect  them. 

All  materials  and  the  scale  and  type  of  pat- 
terns should  be  in  harmony  with  the  furnishings 
and  the  room.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
homemaking  room  is  large  compared  with  rooms 
at  home,  has  a great  area  of  hard  textured  sur- 
face in  walls  and  floor,  and  in  decorating  requires 
substantial  fabrics  in  harmony  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  room  if  a pleasant,  comfortable 
effect  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  professional  interior  decoration  consult- 
ants in  fine  furniture  stores  will  be  of  invaluable 
help  in  assisting  those  upon  whom  falls  the 
pleasure  and  responsibility  of  choosing  the  colors 
and  fabrics  for  the  homemaking  department. 
1 hey  have  both  the  understanding  of  problems 
involved  and  the  fabrics  and  materials  at  hand 


for  developing  many  suggested  ensembles.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  have  something  definite  in 
mind  in  the  way  of  general  cost,  quality,  and 
effect  to  be  achieved,  so  that  the  choice  may  be 
facilitated. 

One  or  two  ensembles  should  be  selected  and 
fairly  large  samples  brought  to  the  room  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  They  should  be  tried 
in  the  room  for  the  effect  of  light  and  for  general 
livability.  A final  decision  should  be  made  be- 
fore paint  colors  are  chosen.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  The  colors  in  textiles  and  accessories 
are  fixed,  while  paint  may  be  mixed  by  an 
experienced  painter  to  any  color  desired. 

Accessories,  such  as  vases,  lamps,  figurines, 
and  other  objects,  should  be  chosen  as  part  of 
the  color  and  material  ensemble.  They  should 
express  the  spirit  of  the  decorative  theme  and 
may  recall,  accent,  or  complement  the  main 
color  harmony.  They  may  be  somewhat  brighter 
in  color  than  the  wall  or  upholstery  colors,  but 
too  many  colors  should  be  avoided. 

Wherever  possible  the  choice  of  colors  and 
fabrics  for  a homemaking  room  should  be  used 
as  a teaching  situation,  and  pupils  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  project.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  the  work  progresses  during  the  school 
year.  No  better  experience  in  home  furnishings 
can  be  provided  in  school,  and  pupils  respond 
enthusiastically  in  analyzing  problems,  offering 
suggestions  for  colors  and  fabrics,  and  in  help- 
ing to  find  suitable  articles  for  the  department. 
Very  often  the  curtains  can  be  made  in  home 
furnishing  or  related  art  classes  and  with 
good  teaching  the  more  intricate  problems  of 
pleats,  linings,  and  finishes  can  be  given  a pro- 
fessional touch. 

Where  decorating  work  must  necessarily  be 
planned  or  done  during  the  summer  months, 
which  is  often  the  case  where  new  buildings  are 
being  finished,  choices  must  be  made  without 
pupil  participation. 

In  any  event,  the  homemaking  teacher  and 
the  county  adviser  or  city  supervisor  will  work 
together  and  in  co-operation  with  the  architect 
and  decorator  in  making  choices  and  decisions 
concerning  color,  design,  and  arrangement  of 
furnishings. 
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Floor  Treatment 


Floors  for  homemaking  departments  should  be 
of  material  which  will  be  resilient  and  comfort- 
able for  walking  and  standing.  They  should  be 
clean  looking  and  easy  to  care  for  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  room  in  color,  design, 
and  finish. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  floors  meeting 
these  standards  is  made  of  hardwood  protected 
with  floor  varnish  and  wax.  Hardwood  floors 
are  moderately  durable,  attractive,  smooth,  easy 
to  care  for,  and  moderate  in  cost.  They  also 
represent  a typical  home  floor  finish.  The  wax 
finish  requires  special  care  and  refinishing  from 
time  to  time.  The  floors  should  be  revarnished 
at  least  once  a year  and  the  refinishing  does 
not  require  the  services  of  an  expert. 

Good  quality  inlaid  linoleum,  has  proved 
satisfactory  as  a floor  covering  in  many  of  our 
all-purpose  homemaking  rooms.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  linoleum  but  the  most  suit- 
able, because  of  their  durability  and  service- 
ability, are  of  heavy  quality,  at  least  3/16"  in 
thickness.  Printed  linoleum  is  not  acceptable 
for  classroom  use  because  it  is  not  durable  and 


the  design  wears  off. 

When  selecting  linoleum  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a smooth  finish  linoleum  is  easier  to  care 
for  and  that  perfectly  plain  colors  and  dark 
colors  show  the  dust  and  footprints.  Jaspe  and 
marbleized  patterns  are  perhaps  the  most  de- 
sirable for  general  use. 

Linoleum  used  as  a floor  covering  is  durable, 
easy  to  clean,  resilient,  and  is  used  in  the  average 
home.  Furthermore  it  is  practical  in  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a covering  for  old  floors.  The  first 
cost  of  well  laid  and  well  finished  linoleum  is 
comparatively  high  but  this  is  justified  by  its 
durability  when  the  floor  is  given  correct  and 
continuous  care.  Instructions  for  the  care  and 
upkeep  should  be  obtained  from  the  manufac- 
turer and  from  the  expert  who  lays  the  lino- 
leum. By  following  their  suggestions  for  the 
care  of  the  linoleum,  it  is  often  possible  to  pro- 
long the  usefulness  of  the  floor  covering. 

The  following  chart  will  help  school  adminis- 
trators and  homemaking  teachers  in  determining 
the  relative  merits  of  different  materials  and 
finishes  which  are  used  for  floors: 


FLOOR  MATERIALS  AND  FINISHES 


KIND 

ADVANTAGES 

DISADVAN  TAGES 

Hardwood  oiled 

Durable,  smooth,  upkeep  is  inexpensive. 

Collects  dust,  discolors  wood,  unattractive, 
difficult  to  remove  oil  once  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. Very  undesirable. 

Hardwood  varnished 

Durable  when  varnish  is  protected  by  wax, 
smooth,  attractive,  homelike,  easy  to  care 
tor,  initial  cost  and  upkeep  moderate. 

Fairly  noisy,  varnish  must  be  removed  for 
refinishing  about  once  a year,  not  easily 
cared  for  where  water  may  be  spilled. 

Hardwood  waxed 

Durable,  smooth,  easy  to  clean,  homelike, 
initial  cost  and  upkeep  fairly  low. 

More  slippery  than  varnish,  water  spots  the 
finish,  must  be  rewaxed  occasionally. 

Linoleum  — battleship,  inlaid, 
heavy  quality,  waxed  or  shel- 
lacked or  shellacked  and  waxed 

Durable,  smooth,  easy  to  care  for,  resilient, 
homelike,  quiet,  may  be  used  to  cover  old 
floors  when  they  are  smooth  and  dry.  At- 
tractive colors  and  designs. 

Initial  cost  rather  high,  subject  to  rot  from 
moisture,  dented  by  heavy  articles,  or  cut 
by  sharp  edges. 

Tile,  Asphalt 

Durable,  cost  ot  upkeep  low,  easy  to  care 
for,  waterproof,  can  be  used  to  cover  con- 
crete. Attractive  colors. 

Initial  cost  rather  high,  not  resilient,  nois\ . 

Cork  composition 

Resilient,  quiet,  cost  ot  upkeep  low.  Attrac- 
tive colors. 

Expensive 

General  Considerations 


The  topics  discussed  here  are  related  to  problems 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  initial  planning 
of  the  entire  building,  when  a new  building  is  to 
be  constructed.  1 hey  are  usually  linked  with  the 
plans  for  the  whole  building.  Fhe  subjects 
covered  are  heat,  ventilation,  natural  lighting, 
artificial  lighting,  and  other  considerations. 

Heat 

The  heating  of  the  homemaking  rooms  brings 
up  certain  problems  relating  specifically  to  this 
department.  In  planning  for  the  heating  of 
rooms  in  which  food  is  prepared,  cooking  stoves 
should  not  be  relied  upon  for  heating.  Such  use 
is  expensive  and  always  unsatisfactory.  Enough 
heat  should  be  provided  from  the  central  heating 
plant  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable.  Radiators 
should  be  easy  to  reach  and  of  such  a type  that 
the  heat  can  be  controlled  easily.  Otherwise  the 
room  may  become  overheated  when  the  cooking 
stoves  are  being  used. 

In  the  homemaking  rooms  floor  space  is  valu- 
able; therefore,  the  radiators  should  be  carefully 
placed.  Space  can  be  saved  for  other  purposes 
by  recessing  the  radiators — and  the  appearance 
of  the  room  will  be  greatly  improved  thereby. 
Overhead  heating  outlets  save  floor  and  wall 
space  but  they  are  unsightly  and  heat  the  room 
very  poorly. 

Ventilation 

Rooms  in  which  cooking  is  done  sometimes  re- 
quire special  ventilation.  If  the  school  ventilat- 
ing system  does  not  take  care  of  this  need,  it  can 
be  remedied  by  having  the  windows  placed  so 
that  cross  ventilation  is  possible.  In  order  to  use 
the  wall  space  for  placing  equipment,  windows 
may  be  located  high  enough  from  the  floor  to 
allow  the  furniture  to  be  placed  under  them. 
Another  and  better  solution  is  to  use  an  inex- 
pensive exhaust  fan  in  these  rooms. 


Windows  should  be  easy  to  open  and  close 
and  of  a type  which  can  be  screened  satis- 
factorily. This  is  very  important.  The  windows 
should  extend  toward  the  ceiling  from  a point 
as  low  in  the  wall  as  is  practicable. 

Natural  Lighting 

Certain  prescribed  amounts  of  light  must  be 
provided  at  all  points  in  the  room  to  assure  safe 
and  accurate  vision. 

The  amount  of  light  required  varies  with  the 
work  to  be  performed.  For  example,  much  less 
light  is  needed  to  see  the  broad  outlines  of  an 
object  than  to  inspect  or  work  on  some  detail 
of  the  same  object.  The  amount  of  light  neces- 
sary for  various  activities  in  the  home  has  been 
determined  in  foot-candles.  The  following  light- 
ing standards  have  been  established  after  years 
of  careful  research.  The  upper  levels  listed  here 
should  not  be  considered  as  maximum  for  higher 
levels  often  are  desirable.  Sometimes  lower 
levels  may  be  adequate,  depending  upon  existing 
conditions. 


Operation  or  Location  Foot-Candles 

Reading 

Small  type  for  prolonged  periods 

(book,  newspaper,  etc.) 20-  50 

Casual  reading 20-  30 

Sewing 

Fine  needlework  on  dark  material 100  or  more 

Prolonged  average  sewing 50-100 

Prolonged  sewing  on  light  material 20-  50 

Ordinary  sewing  on  light  material 20-  30 

Writing 20-  30 

Kitchen 

General  work 10-  20 

Close  work  at  counters  and  sinks 20-  50 

Workbench 20-100 

Ironer,  ironing  board,  and  laundry  trays 20-  50 


Light  from  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room 
only  is  considered  best  by  most  authorities.  A 
northern  exposure  will  insure  the  most  uniform 
light  throughout  the  room  although  it  does  not 
possess  the  warmth  and  animation  of  the  light 
from  a southern  exposure.  It  is  less  desirable  to 
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have  the  room  facing  east  or  west,  since  these 
exposures  produce  a glaring  light  which  is  diffi- 
cult to  control  even  by  the  use  of  Venetian 
blinds.  A good  general  practice  is  to  have  a 
window  surface  equal  to  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
Boor  space  of  the  room  or  a glass  area  of  not  less 
than  16  per  cent. 

The  best  light  is  obtained  through  the  top 
area  of  the  windows;  therefore,  window  shades 
should  be  arranged  to  make  use  of  this  area. 
Separate  shades  for  upper  and  lower  sashes,  with 
rollers  either  in  the  center  of  the  window  or  one 
at  the  center  and  one  at  the  bottom,  are  most 
satisfactory.  Translucent  buff-colored  shades 
give  off  a well  diffused  light. 


Artificial  Lighting 

Artificial  lighting  is  necessary  to  supplement 
natural  light  during  the  day  and  for  use  in  eve- 
ning school  work.  Direct  lighting  should  not  be 
used  since  direct  light  on  the  eyes  of  the  worker 
causes  eyestrain.  Semi-direct  lighting  is  most 
desirable.  With  this  type  of  lighting,  the  light 
rays  are  diffused  and  part  of  them  go  to  the 
ceiling  and  are  reflected  downward,  producing  a 
soft  and  less  intense  light  which  will  cause  a 
minimum  of  strain  on  the  eyes.  In  indirect 
ighting,  all  of  the  rays  are  reflected  from  the 
ceiling  downward.  In  order  to  have  adequate 
ighting  it  is  necessary  to  have  light  colored 
ceilings  and  walls. 

Homemaking  rooms  require  higher  lighting 
intensity  than  other  classrooms.  By  using  the 
standards  as  set  up  for  homes  listed  in  this 
aulletin  and  the  lighting  standards  for  schools  as 
isted  in  d he  School  Plant,  Bulletin  86,  referred 
o below,  a lighting  engineer  can  determine  the 
lumber  of  luminaires  needed  and  their  proper 
ilacement  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  light 
hroughout  the  entire  room. 

Placement  of  equipment  and  arrangement  of 
urnishings  can  further  augment  lighting.  The 
eneral  rule  is  to  place  the  equipment  so  that 
he  light  will  come  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
worker.  Students  should  never  work  facing  a 
ght.  Light  should  come  from  above  since  hori- 


zontal lighting  causes  shadows  on  working  sur- 
faces.  Dull  rather  than  shiny  surfaces  should  be 
used  throughout  the  room  to  minimize  glare 
whenever  possible. 


Other  Considerations 

1 he  homemaking  department  functions  best 
when  it  is  near  other  parts  of  the  school  which  it 
serves,  such  as  the  lunch  room  and  the  art  room. 
1 he  work  of  the  homemaking  department  should 
be  observed  by  the  whole  school  and  its  facilities 
should  be  used  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the 
school  to  the  end  that  this  program  may  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Adequate  unbroken  wall  space  is  needed  for 
the  placement  of  various  types  of  equipment, 
such  as  wall  cabinets,  storage  cabipets,  sinks, 
and  laundry  equipment,  which  of  necessity  must 
be  placed  against  the  wall. 

Electric  outlets  should  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
number  and  in  convenient  places  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  a variety  of  appliances 
in  the  homemaking  room.  Low  wall  outlets 
should  be  provided  in  the  living  area  to  care  for 
lamps,  radio,  sewing  machines,  and  projection 
machines.  In  the  kitchen  area,  outlets  for  elec- 
tric appliances  and  piping  for  gas  appliances 
should  be  installed  at  specified  places  deter- 
mined by  the  location  of  equipment. 

A plentiful  water  supply  should  be  available 
at  all  times  for  use  in  the  homemaking  depart- 
ment. If  hot  water  is  not  available  during  the 
entire  school  year,  it  may  be  necessary  to  install 
a water  heater  to  supplement  the  regular  supply. 

Soundproof  walls  should  be  provided  between 
the  homemaking  room  and  other  rooms,  such  as 
workroom,  powder  room,  and  girls’  rest  rooms. 

Toilets  or  rest  rooms  for  girls  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  section  of  the  building  as  the  home- 
making department. 

Doors  in  the  homemaking  rooms  must  open 
outward. 

All  specifications  for  heat,  light,  and  ventila- 
tion must  conform  with  standards  as  stated  in 
The  School  Plant,  Bulletin  86,  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Establishment  and  Maintenance 
of  a Homemaking  Department 


The  legal  and  standard  procedure  for  a school 
to  follow  in  applying  for  approval  to  establish 
a new  homemaking  department  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  district  interested  in  establishing  a 
homemaking  department  should  confer  with  the 
county  home  economics  education  adviser  or 
a representative  in  the  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation Division  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  stating  its  desire  and  dis- 
cussing the  problem  with  these  authorities.  A 
personal  interview  is  desirable  in  order  that  the 
requirements  for  authorization  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
district’s  planning. 

2.  Application  should  then  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate on  the  regulation  form  which  will  give 
information  regarding  the  size  of  school  and 
community,  size  of  classes,  type  of  curriculum 
to  be  planned,  qualifications,  salary,  and  num- 
ber of  months  the  teacher  is  to  be  employed. 

3.  The  application  form  should  be  accom- 
panied by  (a)  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
school  board  to  establish  a vocational  home- 
making department,  (b)  a blueprint  of  plans  for 
equipping  the  homemaking  department  as  drawn 
up  by  a registered  architect  or  an  engineer,  (c)  a 
one-,  two-,  or  three-year  progressive  plan  for 
equipping  the  department,  listing  items  which 
will  be  added  each  year,  (d)  a list  of  books  and 
reference  materials  for  the  department,  and  (e) 
an  operating  budget  or  housekeeping  allowance 
designated  for  the  purchase  of  food,  supplies, 


and  other  teaching  materials  needed  in  the 
department. 

Pla?i  a Complete  Homemaking 
Department 

In  laying  the  foundation  for  a homemaking 
department  it  is  important  that  those  in  charge 
of  planning  take  a long  range  point  of  view. 
Although  it  may  be  utterly  impossible  to  com- 
pletely re-equip  a department  in  one  or  even 
five  years,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable,  as  well  as 
practical,  to  plan  a complete  homemaking  de- 
partment. Once  the  main  objective  or  plan  is 
determined  it  becomes  quite  feasible  to  add 
equipment  in  an  orderly  manner.  Such  a pro- 
cedure calls  for  a careful  study  of  the  present 
space  that  is  available  and  that  which  may  be 
used  in  the  future.  It  also  means  that  detailed 
plans  must  be  prepared  and  decided  upon  that 
specify  the  type  and  location  of  equipment. 
Time,  too,  is  important  and  this  applies  to  the 
period  over  which  the  modernization  program 
shall  extend.  For  example,  a one-year  appropri- 
ation may,  in  some  cases,  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  need  of  the  newly  equipped  department,  or 
it  may  require  three  to  five  years  to  equip  it 
fully.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  considera- 
tions relative  to  equipment,  but  these  are 
especially  mentioned  because  they  picture  the 
complete  project  objective  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  improvements. 
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Plan  a Replacement  Program 

It  can  be  said  truly  that  a plan  for  a homemak- 
ing department  is  of  little  value  without  a 
practical  program  for  replacing  mechanical  and 
other  equipment  and  furnishings.  Probably  the 
greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  is  for  a school 
to  purchase  an  array  of  modern  appliances 
ranges,  refrigerators,  washers,  and  clothes  driers, 
—only  to  find  that  these  homemaking  devices 
are  obsolete  five  years  later.  This  need  not  be  a 
serious  problem  if  a replacement  program  is 
carefully  considered  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Let 
us  consider  a workable  arrangement  for  appli- 
ances that  has  proved  satisfactory  in  more  than 
one  instance.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  a 
school  needs  a range  and  selects  one  at  a selling 
price  of  3150.  At  a regular  price  to  schools  this 
range  might  be  purchased  for,  let  us  assume,  390. 
This  is  360  below  the  regular  market  price. 

This  range  is  then  used  by  the  school  for  one 
year,  and  one  year  only.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  school  automatically  sells  the  range  as  “used” 
merchandise  for  390  (the  school  cost  of  the 
range).  Ordinarily  there  is  no  trouble  in  dispos- 
ing of  a “used”  appliance  at  prices  similar  to 
that  indicated  above.  In  fact,  some  schools  have 
a “waiting  list”  of  people  who  wish  to  purchase 
this  kind  of  merchandise. 

The  range  is  then  replaced  with  a new  one  of 
a similar  type  (at  approximately  390),  and  the 
school  then  continues  to  follow  this  procedure 
over  a period  of  years  without  adding  to  the 
original  investment. 

In  other  words,  a replacement  program  of  this 
kind  accomplishes  two  important  factors.  First, 
it  provides  a means  of  replacing  old  appliances 
with  new  and  modern  equipment  without  ma- 
terial additions  to  the  original  investment.  Sec- 
ond, it  practically  eliminates  the  problem  of 
obsolescent  equipment  in  respect  to  those  items 
that  lend  themselves  to  such  a program.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  face  an  entirely 
new  modernization  problem  every  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years. 

Such  a replacement  plan  for  most  appliances 
can  be  followed  without  any  complications  or 


inconvenience,  provided  that  it  is  handled  sys- 
tematically. In  cases  where  schools,  for  policy 
reasons,  do  not  desire  to  sell  secondhand  mer- 
chandise they  can  usually  arrange  for  replace- 
ments through  their  dealers  or  local  utility 
companies. 

P lan  for  Maintenance  of 
Equipment  and  Furn  is /lings 

Realizing  that  much  of  the  large  equipment  used 
in  homemaking  departments  will  quite  naturally 
be  mechanical,  it  follows  that  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  maintenance  problem.  In  this  case 
maintenance  is  referred  to  as  the  servicing  of 
mechanical  equipment  or  appliances — the  clean- 
ing, lubricating,  adjusting,  and  repairing. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  a difficult  problem, 
provided  that  a school  adopts  a replacement 
program  similar  to  the  one  outlined  above.  In 
that  case,  many  of  the  appliances  are  always 
less  than  one  year  old.  1 his  means  that  the  cost 
of  adjustments  and  repairs  is  at  a minimum. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  a care- 
fully prepared  schedule  should  be  set  up  to 
assure  satisfactory  performance  of  all  equipment 
whether  it  is  within  or  without  the  guarantee 
period.  Your  dealer  or  utility  can  assist  you  in 
preparing  such  a plan  and  help  you  obtain  in- 
structional literature  on  the  subject. 

Likewise,  it  should  be  recognized  that  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  curtains,  linens,  and  even 
accessories  do  not  last  indefinitely.  A plan  should 
be  devised  that  will  include  allowances  for  reno- 
vation and  refurbishing  of  these  materials,  and 
the  replacement  of  various  items  from  time  to 
time.  This  procedure  is  good  housekeeping  and 
does  much  to  keep  the  department  in  good  order 
at  all  times.  Moreover,  it  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  refurnishing  the  whole  department  at 
one  time. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  a sinking  fund  to  be  used  in  contin- 
uous improvement  of  the  department  in  the 
same  way  one  plans  for  the  upkeep  of  a home. 
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Suggestions  for  Remodeling 


Yes,  the  old  homemaking  room  can  be  made 
into  an  attractive,  motivating  and  functional 
all-purpose  room.  No  situation  is  hopeless. 

With  a little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
planner,  working  areas  may  be  rearranged,  fur- 
nishings may  be  adapted  and  the  fixed,  formal 
atmosphere  changed  to  one  that  is  homelike  and 
flexible. 

As  in  the  home,  the  work  of  equipping  and 
furnishing  is  never  finished.  In  view  of  “wear 

Figure  35 


and  tear”  on  equipment  and  of  changing  pat- 
terns of  family  living,  constant  replacement  and 
adaptation  is  necessary.  It  is  always  wise  to 
compare  the  expense  of  remodeling  old  equip- 
ment with  the  cost  of  purchasing  new  furnish- 
ings. Sometimes  it  is  more  economical  to  replace 
the  necessary  articles. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  one 
department  was  modernized. 

The  floor  plan  as  shown  represents  an  equip- 
ment arrangement  to  be  found  in  many  schools 
which  are  now  planning  to  remodel  their  home- 
making  quarters.  In  this  layout  too  large  a ! 
proportion  of  the  space  of  the  room  is  devoted 
to  food  preparation  equipment. 

With  a few  major  changes  in  the  plumbing 
and  the  physical  outlines  of  the  room,  and  the 
addition  of  more  modern  homemaking  equip- 
ment with  flexibility  of  function,  this  depart- 
ment becomes  an  all-purpose  homemaking  room 
capable  of  accommodating  larger  classes. 

I he  unit  kitchen  arrangement  suggested  in 
our  basic  plan  should,  of  course,  be  located  in  the 
part  of  the  room  containing  plumbing  outlets. 

Unit  kitchens  have  been  built  along  the  walls 
of  the  department  and  in  this  case  have  been 
located  in  the  end  of  the  room  which  formerly 
housed  the  dining  nook  and  unit  kitchen.  In 
order  to  make  room  for  three  unit  kitchens,  the 
entrance  has  been  changed  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room.  1 he  water  line  supplying  a drinking 
fountain  in  the  hall  has  been  tapped  to  supply 
water  in  the  third  unit  kitchen. 

I he  end  of  the  room  containing  the  storage 
cupboards  now  becomes  the  living  area.  Here 
are  placed  the  tables,  sewing  machines,  and 
living  room  furniture,  as  shown  in  Figure  37. 
Unused  water  and  fuel  outlets  have  been  capped 
or  sealed  off  below  the  floor.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  new  entrance  is  at  this  end  of  the  room. 

I he  result  is  a layout  fundamentally  the 
same  as  the  suggested  all-purpose  homemaking 
department  described  earlier  in  the  bulletin. 
(Figure  1)  I 
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The  floor  plan  as  shown  represents  an 
equipment  arrangement  to  be  found  FlgU!  ■e  36 

in  many  schools  which  are  now  plan- 
ning to  remodel  their  homemaking 
quarters.  In  this  layout,  too  large 
a proportion  of  the  space  of  the  room 
is  devoted  to  food  preparation  equip- 
ment. 


This  view  shows  how  a few  major 
changes  in  plumbing  and  the  physical 
outlines  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  modern  homemaking 
equipment  convert  this  department 
into  an  all-purpose  homemaking 
3/  room  capable  of  accommodating 

larger  sized  classes. 
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Suggestions  for  Evaluating 
Homemaking  Set-up  and  Equipment 


In  order  to  provide  for  effective  instruction  and 
effective  carry-over  into  home  and  family  living, 
the  homemaking  department  should  be  home- 


like in  feeling,  modern  and  adequate  in  furnish- 
ings, and  a place  where  natural  interests  in 
homemaking  may  be  stimulated  to  growth. 


Criteria  for  Judgment 


Specific  Evidence 


1.  To  what  extent  is  the  homemaking  department  home- 
like in  arrangements  and  furnishings? 


2.  Is  the  equipment  adequate  to  help  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  total  homemaking  program  in  the  school 
and  in  the  community? 


3.  How  flexible  is  the  equipment  in  permitting  the  various 
types  of  arrangements  and  experiences  in  homemaking? 


4.  Do  the  setup  and  furnishings  reflect  the  social-eco- 
nomic status  of  the  community?  Are  they  attainable 
by  the  average  family  in  the  community? 


S.  Does  the  department  help  develop  an  appreciation  for 
the  fine  traditions  and  customs  of  the  community? 


6.  Does  the  department  provide  inspiration  and  ideas  for 
desirable  home  projects? 


7.  Are  the  furnishings  and  arrangements  conducive  to 
the  development  of  desirable  patterns  of  work  and 
family  living? 


8.  Do  the  furnishings  and  arrangements  contribute  to 
an  appreciation  of  beauty  each  day? 


9.  Are  the  teaching  materials  “alive”  and  up  to  date? 


10.  Are  the  equipment  problems  used  as  teaching  situations  ? 


11.  II  as  provision  been  made  for  adequate  storage  space? 
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